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planted by an educational program that is
rapidly reducing a large illiteracy. Schools
in the street where the Koran is the textbook
are still found everywhere, but Persian
youths are able to study by modern methods
in many schools taught by intelligent natives
and many foreigners. The number of schools
increased from 600 to nearly 4,000 in the ten-
year period ending in 1934,

Surface and Drainage. Persia is an ele-
vated plateau, broken by clusters of hills or
chains of rocky mountains, which alternate
with extensive plains and barren deserts.
Low tracts occur along the Persian Gulf and
the Caspian Sea. The interior plains have
an elevation of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above
the sea. This vast central plateau is sup-
ported in the north and south by two great
mountains systems, and from these all the
minor ranges seem to spring. The northern
chain, an extension of the Hindu Kush, enters
Persia from Northern Afghanistan and
reaches its greatest elevation south of the
Caspian, where it takes the name Elburz
Mountains and attains, in Mount Demavend,
a height of about 18,500 feet. The other great
mountain system runs from northwest to-
southeast nearer the Persian Gulf, is of con-
siderable width and forms several separate
ranges. The rivers are few and insignificant.
None is of any navigable importance except
the Karun, recently opened to the navigation
of the world. There are a great number of
small fresh-water lakes, and a few very ex-
tensive salt lakes, the largest being Urumiah,
in the extreme northwest.

Climate, The climate varies considerably
in different provinces, and in the central
plateau intense summer heat alternates with
extreme cold in winter. The shores of the
Persian Gulf are scorched in summer; those
of the Caspian Sea, especially the parts cov-
ered with dense forest, are humid and in-
fested with malaria.

Mineral Resources. The mineral resources
of Persia are rich but little developed. Iron,
copper, lead and antimony are abundant,
sulphur, naphtha and rock salt are found,
and coal is worked near Tabriz. The turquoise
mines of Kishapur are profitable, and oil re-
sources are developing.

Production and Industry. Only a small
proportion of the arable land is under cul-
tivation, #nd farm implements used are very
ple>,, Nevertheless, wheat, barley and rice
" Jin large quantities, as are peas,

beans, lentils and millet. Enough cotton,
of the short-staple variety, is produced for
export. In the Caspian provinces silk is an
important product, supplying Ispahan and
other centers of silk manufacture. Tobacco
of high quality is produced in sufficient quan-
tities to supply a great home demand and
maintain a considerable export trade. Of in-
creasing importance are the opium industry
and the production of tragacanth and other
gums. Conditions favor an extensive culti-
vation of the opium plant, or poppy. Indigo,
grown in the southwestern provinces, is a
profitable source of dyestuif. Persia also
produces a wide variety of fruits, including
melons of superior quality and dates of ex-
cellent flavor.

The country produces horses of fine breed,
camels, mules and sheep. Wool of a quality
approaching that of Cashmere is used in
home manufacture and exported. Of espe-
cially high grade is Persian lamb skin. There
are no factories in the country in the modern
sense of the term, but fancy articles and tex-
tile goods are made in large quantities in pri-
vate shops, homes or trade schools. The most
important manufacture is the famous Per-
sian carpet, or rug. There are numerous
varieties, all made by hand and each having
an individual design. Woolen shawls made
of goafs hair are also a profitable line of
manufacture.

Communication and Commerce. In 1888
a railway six miles long was opened from
Teheran to Shah Abdul-azim, a suburb. In
March, 1916, a railway constructed by a
Russian company was opened between Julfa,
on the Russian frontier, and Tabriz. A new
railroad from Teheran to the Persian Gulf
was opened for 200 miles of its course in
1934. Special attention has been given to
motor roads, and many now reach from the
capital city to all parts of the country, but
they are blocked by snow in the north for
three months each year. There is consider-
able foreign commerce by sea from Caspian
Sea and Persian gulf ports. The latter will
gain trade with the completion of the rail-
road,

Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan and Ispahan
are the chief trading centers. Interior trade
is carried over the caravan routes, wHch, un-
fortunately, are subject to bandit raids. On
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf there
are a number of ports visited by foreign ves-
sels. Trade is carried on with China, Turkey,